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A Little History of the Williams House and Vicinity 


The Williams house and 
property were located at the 
corner of Houston and Cal- 
houn Roads, outside of 
Phoenix. 

Thomas V. Williams 
came to the Rogue Valley in 
1921. He had left law prac- 
tice in Portland and had 
worked for two years, about 
1919-1921, for an orchardist 
in the Upper Hood River 
Valley near Parkdale. The 
Voorhies family persuaded 
him to come to Phoenix in- 
stead of Hood River. 

In 1921 he bought the 38 
acre property at the corner 
of Houston and Calhoun 
Roads from Porter J. Neff, a 
very prominent Medford 
lawyer. The property then 
extended east to the edge of 
what is now the “Garden O’ 
Gold” group of houses. A 
concrete column marks the 
NE corner. Some of the or- 
chard had been planted. 
More land was cleared and 
was supposed to be blight 
resistant. Part of the or- 
chard failed and was pulled 
out. The SE quadrant of the 
property was about 10 acres 
of woodlands with a small 
meadow cleared for the cow. 
There was a second barn and 
well where Jim Robertson 
lived. 


The corner at Houston 


and Calhoun, separated from 
the orchard by Coleman 
Creek, looked like a good 
place for a house. TV Wil- 
liams tried clearing out the 
poison oak, ended up in the 
hospital with a bad case of 
poison oak dermatitis and 
hired Wiley Turnbaugh 
(probably Bill’s father) to 
clear the area. In 1921-22 
TV Williams and carpenter 
Phil Powers built the little 
“bachelor” cottage in Crafts- 
man style, which is now the 
one-story part of the present 
house. In the concrete floor 
of the cooler, the date 1922 
appears. The first fireplace 
in the current dining room 
was built by a mason known 
as Old Feester. It didn’t 
draw properly, so was re- 
moved and rebuilt by Elmer 
Childers and painted because 
used brick were not in fash- 
ion then. 

In 1923 TV Williams 
went back to Marquette, 
Michigan to visit his family 
and surprised everyone by 
marrying Eleanor Rankin 
and bringing her out west in 
an old Studebaker to the 
farm in Phoenix. The larger 
part of the house was built 
in 1924 or 1925 and the little 
house was remodeled some- 
what to “look colonial” and 
match the new part. The 


architect was Jamieson 
Parker of Portland (who also 
designed the Phoenix Pres- 
byterian Church). The new 
part was built by Phil Pow- 
ers. 

Eleanor Williams’ mother 
would come to visit and 
would plant bulbs and vinca 
around the house. She 
planted asparagus all over 
the orchard. In 1941 the 
nice screened porch on the 
SE side of the living room 
was filled in to make a bed- 
room and small bathroom. 
My mother was always out- 
raged that with all the hall 
and stairway space, the 
house only had two bed- 
rooms upstairs. Actually, 
the new part of the house 
was rather narrow in order 
to save several madrone 
trees on the north side that 
had to come out later any- 
way. When the five Wil- 
liams children were little, 
they all slept upstairs using 
various nooks and crannies. 

In the late 30s TV Wil- 
liams sold the NE quadrant, 
about 10 acres, to Al Gil- 
hausen who planted peaches. 
In the late 40s Al also 
bought the SE quadrant of 
woodlands, cleared it, and 
planted peaches, pears, and 
apples. For some reason, 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Quilt Sharing by Dorothy Cotton 


“Sho-Fly” pattern 


I recently participated ina 
“enilt sharing” at the Rogue 
Valley Genealogy Society 
and the two quilts pictured 
here are the ones I talked 
about. They are on display 
here at the museum and 
were donated by Jean Hayse 
Wright. Both quilts were 
made by her great grand- 
mother Della Harris Fisher. 


I'm afraid I didn’t know 
much about Della or the 
quilts when I started, but 1 
did do a little research. 


Della Harris was born in 


Faye Carver 
Miss Carver is a descen- 

dant of one of the early val- 
ley settlers. James Reames 
was her grandfather. His 
brother. Thomas Reames, 
Was a partner with C.C. 
Beekman of Jacksonville in 
a banking business. Miss 
Carver was born in Phoenix 
August 6, 1894 and died 
May 15, 1977. She served 
on the Library board in 
Phoenix, and was Mayor 
from 1960 to 1962. She was 
also city judge of Phoenix 
from 1963 to 1967. 

Fave went all the way 
through grade school in 


Kentucky in 1858 and mar- 
ried Andrew Hamilton 
Fisher in Missouri in 1874. 
In the early 1880's they 
moved to Oregon with their 
children, first settling in the 
Lakeview area. While they 
were there, Andrew worked 


1903 they moved to Phoenix 
where they lived the rest of 
their lives. Andrew worked 
for many years with the irri- 
gation district. 


Andrew and Della were mar- 
ried 60 years and are both 
buried in the Phoenix Pio- 
neer Cemetery. Andrew died 
in 1934 and Della in 1948. 


I called Jean to sec if she 
would like to come and give 
the talk about the quilts, but 
she said no because she does- 
n't get around very well any- 
more being in her 90’s. I 
asked her if she could tell me 
about her great grandpar- 
ents and she said they were 
both good, quiet and 
friendly people. She, her 


Phoenix, but went to live in 
Ashland with her great- 
aunt, Martha Rapp, and her 
daughter, aunt Elsie 
Reames where she attended 


high school. 


Her grandfather took up 
a big piece of property on 


as a teacher in Lakeview. In ff 
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“Log Pattern” 


mom and brother lived with 
her great-grandparents from 
the time she was small when 
her father died and she said 
her great-grandmother 
taught her everything she 
needed to know to grow up 
and be a good person. 


The oldest quilt in the dis- 
play was made around the 
turn of the century by Della 
and her daughter Florence. 
It is in the “Sho-Fly” pat- 
tern. What is on display is 
the only portion of the quilt 
that remains. It looks like 
this quilt was well loved and 


Colver Road. The Reames 
home was later sold by her 
grandmother who then 
moved into Phoenix right 
across the street from Faye 
Carver and her family. 

The “white house” was 
built next to the Colver home 
in 1912 by Elmer Coleman 
who lived there until his 
dath. His wife Lillian 
Reames Coleman remained in 
the house with her daughter 
Faye Carver. The house re- 
mained in the family until 


Faye’s death in 1977. 


Taken from Jackson County Con- 
versations by Kay Atwood, 1975 


used. 


The second quilt was made 
around 1930 out of two men’s 
suits. This one is in the “Log 
Cabin” pattern. 


I asked Jean if she could re- 
member any stories about the 
quilts. The only story she 
could remember was one about 
the quilt that was made of 
suits. She remembered the 
quilt being on the couch in 
front of the front window of 
their house. The couch didn’t 
have a back or arms on it. 
One day when she and her 
brother were horsing around 
they fell on the couch and 
broke out the front window, 
They ran down the street to 
get the handyman to fix it 
before their mother got home. 
She found out about it any- 
way and they had to save 
their money to pay for the 
window. 
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This orchard never did well. 
This area was later bought 
by Bill Turnbaugh. A small 
piece was then sold to Jim 
Robertson. The rest was 
sold to Everett (Bud) Kast- 
ner. The remaining Wil- 
liams property was the west 
16 acres or so, closer to Cal- 
houn Road occupied by El- 
eanor Williams until 1986, 
sold to Bud Kastner in 1992 
and then to John and 
Patricia Graves. 

In the early days, the 
property N of Houston 
Road was owned by a Mrs. 
Rose. In the mid or late 30s 
Ernest Madden and his fam- 


ily came to live and farm 
there. Bert Stancliffe owned 
the farm property now occu- 
pied by the “Garden O” 
Gold” houses. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlie Pickell lived in a 
little house on the west side 
of Calhoun Road at the cor- 
ner of Houston Road. He 
worked for the power com- 
pany and could climb utility 
poles into his 70s. Then 
George and Elizabeth Car- 
penter lived in that house 
from the 40s onward. He 
was a house painter who was 
also a skilled peach tree 
pruner. The current house 
replaced the old house. Go- 


ing up Calhoun Road are the 
newer houses of the Jacksons, 
then the Rachals. Next came 
the Sloan house that has been 
moved and replaced. There is 
a house and property with a 
driveway that angles along 
Coleman Creek to a house set 
back from the road. This was 
built in 1888 by Mr. Berger, 
then modernized into an un- 
recognizable house by Leo 
Thomas in the 40s. 


Rising up the slight hill to a 


spot opposite of the south cor- 
ner of the Graves property, on 
the west side, is a house built 
by Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd in 


the mid 30s to replace one 
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burned to the ground ina 
grass fire accidentally set by 
Mr. Burger. The good-sized 
ranch house south of the 
Groves property was built in 
the early 50s by Dr. and 
Mrs. Charles Hoey who 
practiced in Phoenix. He 
died shortly and the house 
was bought and occupied for 
a long time by Dr. Malcolm 
(Mac) McGeary who also 
practiced in Phoenix. 

From the recollections of Chris- 


topher Williams, youngest of 
the five Williams children. 


Ed. Note: The house is now 
owned by Mark/Melissa Tuttle. 


Faye Carver From The Desk of Marjorie O’Harra 


“Faye Carver is one of the few 
eo: in Oregon who has shoul- 
dered the responsibilities of a 

municipal court judge. 

“She takes her court work 
scriously--and insists that others 
do the same. 

“Ninety per cent of the cases 
that come before her in the 
Phocnix Municipal Court are 
traffic cases. 

“People must be made to 
realize the seriousness of a traffic 
violation, even one which they 
might consider minor.” she said 
as she talked about her work. 

“This country has more traf- 
fic accident deaths than war- 
caused fatalitics. Most of these 
could have been avoided.’ 

“Phoenix was plagued with 
traffic for years as the main 
north-south highway, U.S. 99, 
split the business district. Now 
Interstate 5 has taken a major 
portion of the through traffic, 
but there is still heavy local 
travel. 

“Tf you are in a hurry take the 
reeway. That is what it is for.’ 
[he Carver tells those who are 


cited into her court. 


“Miss Carver has a special 


know youngsters--and to know 
them well--during the years she 
taught girls physical education 
in the Ashland school system. 

“Youngsters must learn 
that when they make mistakes 
they do have to pay for them, 
and J don’t necessarily mean 
with money,’ the judge ex- 
plained. 

“How do they work out 
fines? 

“Boys have done ground 
work around the community 
hall. One found he had a spe- 
cial interest in landscape gar- 
dening while he was ‘working 
and thinking.’ 

‘“T suggest they think about 
their mistakes as they work,’ 
Miss Carver explained. ‘This is 
part of the reason I don’t want 
parents to pay the fines.’ 

“Youthful offenders have 
kept the community hall shin- 
ing--and an especially good job 
has been donc in the court 
chambers. Girls can type and 
help the busy Phoenix City 
Recorder. 

“We make a point of letting 
the youngsters know when they 
have done a job well.’ Miss 


Carver said. ‘Children need 
praise for good work. I wish 
more parents realized this.” 


“Miss Carver is a strong 
supporter of the Juvenile Jury 
system initiated in Ashland last 
year by Municipal Judge Rich- 
ard Cottle. She feels youngsters 
should be familiar with court 
procedures for a better under- 
stand of the laws which protect 
them--and the country. 

“The Phoenix judge re- 
minds those who appear 
before her that law viola- 
tions are recorded and that 
past records carry weight in 
the future--military service, 
college, business and profes- 
sional opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 

“Community service 
based on a strong love for 
southern Oregon is a way of 
life for Miss Carver as it was 
for her ancestors who came 
to Phoenix in the 1850’s and 
established a donation land 
claim. 

“The gracious two=story 
white Carver family home 


on the main thoroughfare 
through Phoenix has long 
been known as the ‘house of 
mayors.’ Her step-father 
served the city as a council- 
man and as mayor for 16 
years; her mother served as 
councilwoman and mayor for 
14 years; and Miss Carver 
served in these capacities for 
six years. 

“Tl felt 36 years was 
enough,’ she said, ‘butwhen I 
was asked to be a judge it 
seemed that for every good 
excuse I had why I couldn’t 
someone had an answer why 
I should.’ 

““We must always look 
ahead,’ she explained. ‘The 
beauty and livability of our 
valley are the reasons it 
won't stay this way unless we 
take definite steps now to 
protect it.” 


Taken from the January 6, 1965 
Medford Mail Tribune. 


A photo of the “white house” by 
Kay Atwood appears on pg. 4. 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 


607 N. Church Street 
P. O. Box 1466 
Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


Open Monday thru Friday 
1 p.m. to4 p.m. 


You can be a member of Phoenix 
Historical Society for just $10.00 a 
year per person. Join now and help 
preserve the history of Phoenix and 

the surrounding area. 
Regular PHS meetings are held on 
the second Tuesday of each month at 


7:00 p.m. at the Phoenix Museum. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 
would be much appreciated by anyone 
receiving this newsletter. Please send to above 
address or editor. 


Museum Musings 


The Phoenix Historical Society/ 
Museum will be participating in 
a History Hunt being spon- 
sored by the Jackson County 
Heritage Association. 


Stop by any or all the museums 
in the valley and receive a 
chance to win a large gift bas- 
ket. The History hunt will take 
place during the months of 
April and May. 


For further information about 
earning more chances to win 
and details of the hunt, stop by 
the Phoenix Museum from I to 
4 pm Monday through Friday 
at 607 
North 
Church 
Street or 
call (541) 
512-0614. 


The “White House” 
on Main Street Phoenix 


The 1905 Furry House was 
demolished in November of 
2015. Phoenix residents and 
at least one historian ex- 
pressed dismay over the loss 
of a fifth historic structure 
in seven years. 

The 1905 farmhouse was 
one of several homes built 
by the pioneer Furry family, 
whose patriarch, Fred 
Furry, traveled the Oregon 


. 


Trail as an infant and settled 
in Phoenix in 1860. It was 
demolished to make way for 
an apartment complex. 

The house was offered last 
spring to the city by property 
owner Wes Norton. City offi- 
cials and urban renewal 
board members discussed 
ways to incorporate the his- 
toric structure into a “market 
square” concept for the 
downtown or for use as a 
community center, but aban- 
doned the idea after esti- 
mates to relocate and reha- 
bilitate it ranged between 
$400,00 and $735,00. 

Historian George Kramer 
says there’s a reason why 
nobody would restore any of 
the properties in Phoenix 
before they were destroyed @ 
and that’s because the city 
doesn’t value history. 
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Pioneer Women of the Rogue River Valley 


“Maryum Bowen McKee 

As a bride, she traveled 
west in 1851 by ox team 
from Missouri with her fa- 
ther and stepmother John 
and Roxy Anne Bowen. 
Although they could not 
bring many items of comfort 
and beauty, Maryum 
brought one cherished pos- 
session, a yellow rose bush. 
They settled at the foot of 
the tallest butte in the val- 
ley, known as Skinner Butte. 
It was probably named for 
A.A. Skinner, Indian agent, 
but later the name changed 
to Roxyanne in honor of 
Roxy Anne Bowen. John 
McKee, Maryum’s husband, 
traded his homestead for a 
team of mules, and moved to 
a mining claim on Poor- 
man’s Creek. Maryum took 
cuttings from her rose to 
plant at the dooryard of 
their new log home. The 
McKee place was the social 
center of the area, and every 
lady who visited went home 
with a cutting from the yel- 
low rose bush. The McKee 
family later moved to the 
Big Butte area, but friends 
kept Maryum’s rose alive. 
In 1958 cuttings from her 
rose were planted at the 
Logtown Cemetery where 
John and Maryum are bur- 
ied, along with several of 


their 12 children. For the 
1959 Centennial, a marker 
was dedicated to commemo- 
rate Maryum’s yellow rose. 
The bush is about 155 years 
old, but still blooms every 
year around Memorial Day. 
“Martha, Mary and Ann 
Hasseltine Hill 

Along with their mother 
Elizabeth Hill, the girls were 
far removed from the typical 
hardy pioneer woman. 
Elizabeth was forty-five 
when her husband Isaac re- 
turned to carry them away 
to Oregon, and would have 
preferred to stay on her fa- 
ther’s prosperous farm. She 
was described as dignified 
and refined in her manner, 
who carried her china cup 
well packed in a special box 
all the way across the plains, 
because she could not bear 
to drink from a tin cup. The 
girls were aloof and consid- 
ered the rest of the wagon 
train beneath them. They 
took over the food prepara- 
tion because they considered 
the hired men too dirty and 
wasteful. The Hills wintered 
over in Salem, then traveled 
as far as Cow Creek Canyon 
near Canyonville, Oregon. 
The ladies remained in a 
hotel while the men went to 
stake a claim and start a 


cabin. On April 14,1853 
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they arrived at the new 
cabin and all wept at the 
primitive home to which 
Isaac had brought them. 
They were the first white 
women to settle in the south- 
ern part of the valley, and 
Elizabeth became ill with 
grief that her daughters 
would be raised in the wil- 
derness. However, Martha, 
in her memoirs wrote they 
thought the land beautiful 
and did not blame their fa- 
ther ‘for losing his heart to 
the place.’ All the girls lived 
long lives, and became active 
in the community especially 
during the prohibition years. 
In 1927, Mary was honored 
by being named ‘Mother of 
Oregon Pioneers.’ 
“Abigail Clark Taylor 

Born in 1801, Abigail, 
had a true pioneer spirit. 
She cooked in a fireplace, 
and constructed a primitive 
oven of mud. Before setting 
out for Oregon, they had 
pioneered in Ohio and then 
traveled by wagon to IIli- 
nois. Since Abigail was sup- 
porting the family because 
of her husband Stephen’s 
poor health, and occupation 
as a lay-minister, and land 
was cheap in 1838 Illinois, 
she decided to move there to 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Old Days in Phoenix 


The following article was 
a talk presented by Sandra 
Owens Anthony during a 
museum meeting held one 
evening in August of 2007. 

Sandy's great grandfather 
William Owens and his wife 
Sarah Harper had a cotton 
plantation on the Missouri 
border on the Black River. 
He saw the Civil War com- 
ing and started making plans 
to come west with his fam- 
ily. Great Grandfather Wil- 
liam was a Christian man 
and treated all his slaves 
lovingly so when he came 
west he let them all go. The 
tradition at the time was 
that if the master was kind 
and treated the slaves well 
they would take his last 
name and some did. The 
family came by covered 
wagon to the Willamette 
Valley in the early 1860°s. 
They were one of thirteen 
white families to settle in 
that area. In the 1880's the 
Owens family was in the 
sawmill business. The De- 
pression came and they lost 
the business so a lot of the 
family migrated to the 
Rogue Valley. When Grand- 
father John Owens came to 
the Rogue Valley they re- 


ceived a donation land claim 
in the Roxy Ann area. The 
Bishop family had a dona- 
tion land claim where what 
is now Hillcrest Cemetery 
and the Centennial Golf 
Course are. 

Sandy’s father Roscoe 
Owens was born in Phoenix 
in 1910 in a house on Church 
Street. In 1911 the croup 
came through Phoenix. At 
that time Dr. Malgren was 
the only doctor here. There 
were so many sick children 
that he had to choose which 
babies he could save and 
which he could not. Roscoe 
was one of the ones he chose. 

The donation land claim 
Grandpa Owen received was 
on Dry Creek. It was diffi- 
cult to farm due to all the 
rocks. They kept coming to 
the surface every year after 
the winter's freeze. When 
WWII broke out, their 
house and all the houses 
around there were put into 
what was called “German 
Town.” The troops were 
trained there. They moved 
to Ashland where the Oak 
Knoll Golf Course is now. 
They had 360 acres and they 
started farming. 

When Roscoe and his 


Darkwing Manor Liquidates 


“After ten Halloween 
seasons over a dozen years, 
the award-winning Dark- 
wing Manor closed its doors 
to the public in 2014, 
doomed that season by 
weather and parking restric- 
tions. The haunt attracted 
2.000 to 4.000 visitors most 
years.” 

Tim and Tina Reuwsaat 


bought the two-story 1908 
Victorian mansion in 2002 
and had always made a fam- 
ily tradition of haunting 
with their two sons. 

The haunt benefited kids 
in charities like Children’s 
Advocacy Center and CASA. 

The public will have the 
opportunity to acquire some 
keepsakes and quality 


brother were young boys, 
their mother would not al- 
low their hair to be cut. One 
day their father loaded them 
in the wagon for a day’s trip 
to visit some family mem- 
bers. When they returned 
their hair had been cut. 
When their mother saw 
what he had done she said 
she was “going to bed and 
die.” 

Sandy remembers that 
whenever she had a problem 
her father would remind her 
she came from pioneer stock. 
Her mom would tell her to 
“put steel in your back- 
bone.” As Sandy taught 
junior high for several years, 
she must have had some 
steel in her backbone. 

Grandmother Owens had 
red sunburn hair and a fiery 
temper. Normally she was a 
sweet person unless she was 
very upset. One day she 
must have been upset. Ona 
normal day they would be- 
gin milking at 4:30 a.m Af- 
ter milking they came in for 
breakfast. One day when 
Grandpa Owens came in for 
breakfast, Grandma Owens 
served him his breakfast 
including a beautiful pie. 
When he bit into the pie his 


haunting supplies when the 
owners of Darkwing Manor 


liquidate their vast collection 


of an enormous number of 
items at a final sale from 10 


a.m. to 3 p.m. June 1] and 12 
at 4192 Coleman Creek Road. 


The largest items will be 


available for viewing, but are 


being auctioned on eBay. 


Taken from a Mail Tribune article 
by Buffy Pollack. 


eyes got big and he spit it 
across the table. The pie was 
made with a sawdust filling. 
He didn’t say anything, but 
was very sorry for whatever it 
was he had done. She had 
gone to a lot of work to prove 
her point. 

Sandy also remembers the 
Mercantile store. Grandpa 
Owens purchased a fruit dish 
set for Grandma when they 
were married in 1909. It was 
passed down through the fam- 
ily and she has it now. 

Grandma Owens joined the 
Presbyterian Church that sat 
where the museum is now in 
1875. There are Bishops and 
Owens buried here in the 
Phoenix Cemetery and in the 
Sterns Cemetery in Talent. 


Transcribed by Dorothy 
Cotton. 
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History In Danger 


“According to a recent sur- 
vey, fewer than half of 
American high school stu- 
dents know when the Civil 
War occurred. Prize- 
winning historian David 
McCullough weighs in about 
why this ignorance is a 
problem. 


“How important is history in 
the United States? 

For at least 25 years, we 
have been raising young 


Americans who are by and 
large, historically illiterate. 
The founding of our nation, 
the Civil War, World War II 
--they all should be common 
knowledge, but they are not. 
History has not just been 
pushed to the back burner, 
it’s been pushed off the 
stove. 


“Why does history matter? 
Amnesia is as detrimental to 
society as to an individual. 


The historian Daniel Boorstin 
put it very well: “Trying to 
plan for the future without a 
sense of the past is like trying 
to plant cut flowers.’ 


“What can we learn from the 
past? 

That there is no such thing as 
‘a self-made man or woman’-- 
we all are influenced by people 
around us. That every action 
has consequences, and we have 
to be very careful about leap- 
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ing to conclusions from first 
impressions. And that in- 
tegrity and character do 
count in the long run. The 
idea that no one has ever 
lived in more difficult or 
dangerous times is untrue. 
Others have weathered more 
horrendous storms; we can 
take heart from them.” 


From Parade, June 22, 2008 


Pioneer Women of the Rogue River Valley, continued from Page 1 


make it easier. By 1853 
Stephen was often confined 
to bed, but they decided to 
join the Missionary Train 
west. Abigail drove the 
team, and her youngest 
daughter Rachel kept the 
journal. Although traveling 
at the same time as the 
Hoffman’s, her journal told 
of the important role of the 
women. 
“Mary Ann [Harris 

In 1855 she, and her hus- 
band George W. Harris, set- 
tled in a valley north of 
Grants Pass. On October 
Oth of that year a band of 
Indians sought revenge for 
an attack on their village by 
terrorizing isolated settlers. 
They killed George, but 
Mary Ann grabbed his shot- 


gun and returned fire. Al- 
ternating between a rifle, a 
revolver, and the shotgun 
from different areas of the 
cabin, they believed several 
armed men were inside. She 
held them off for five hours 
before they got bored with 
the standoff and left. Real- 
izing they might return at 
night, she and her young 
daughter hid in the woods 
until a detachment of dra- 
goons arrived the next 
morning. Mary Ann and 
Sophie, her daughter, 
moved into Jacksonville. 
Five years later Sophie mar- 
ried John S. Love, a re- 
spected Jacksonville busi- 
ness man. 
“Susannah Gatlin Ferguson 
She and her husband 


crossed the Oregon Trail, first 
to Oregon City, then moving 
south to Willow Springs, near 
Jacksonville, by 1961. Robert 
died at age 49, leaving 
Susannah with 9 children, ages 
2 to 21. She never remarried, 
but managed to run the farm 
and raise the children on her 
own. Susannah was Charleen 
Brown’s great-grandmother. 
“Tabitha Brown 

Not a Rogue Valley settler, 
but one of the first emigrants 
to travel the southern Apple- 
gate Trail, Tabitha was a 66 
year old widow who had been 
crippled since birth and 
walked with a cane, but she 
refused to be left behind when 
her family headed west. She 
outfitted her own wagon and 
hired a driver. The train was 


devastated by death and 
near starvation, however 
Tabitha arrived in Salem 
with 6 cents. She bought 3 
needles and began sewing 
gloves from buckskins 
traded from the Indians and 
cleared $30. Concern for the 
children left by the deaths of 
their parents along the trail 
prompted her to open an 
orphanage and school near 
her son’s home in Forest 
Grove. Started with a dona- 
tion from Reverend Harvey 
Clark of 200 acres of land, it 
began with 14 children. 
Today it is known as Pacific 
University at Forest Grove. 
Excerpts from a presenta- 
tion by Charleen Brown as 
written in Summer 2006 The 
Rogue Digger. 


Proposed Heritage District (Letter to the Editor, Mail Tribune, April 15, 2016) 


As a board member of one 
of the other historical socie- 
ties in Jackson County, I 
have followed with interest 
your news coverage and edi- 
torial concerning the South- 

ern Oregon Historical Soci- 
@::; (SOHS). I concur with 
your editorial conclusion 
that the county commission- 


ers should refer the Heritage 
District and levy to the vot- 
ers without further analysis. 
However, there has been a 
serious omission in both 
your news coverage and 
your editorial regarding this 
tax levy that needs to be 
corrected. The proposed 
Heritage District and tax 


levy has always been intended 
to support all the historical 
societies and museums in 
Jackson County. The Heri- 
tage District will be managed 
by an independent elected 
board of directors. It is this 
board (with input from all of 
the historical societies and 
museums), not SOHS, that 


will decide how the funds 
from this levy will be allo- 
cated to the various organi- 
zations. It’s not just about 
SOHS. I hope you keep this 
in mind in future coverage 
of this issue. 

By Jerry Hellinga, South- 
ern Oregon Railway Histori- 


cal Society Medford 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P, O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


Open Monday thru Friday 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


You can be a member of Phoenix 
Historical Society for just $10.00 a 
year per person. Join now and help 
preserve the history of Phoenix and 

the surrounding area. 
Regular PHS meetings are held on 
the second Tuesday of each month at 
7:00 p.m. at the Phoenix Museum. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix | 
would be much appreciated by anyone 
receiving this newsletter. Please send to above 
address or editor. 


Museum Musings 


The Phoenix Historical Soci- 265 TRL LAA PLLA —- - aaaee Ke) 
ety/Museum participated in the : hy att tk a Proneer 
Jackson County Heritage Asso- UR ROI Re TBS I cy ee, i 


ciation’s HISTORY HUNT that Gann LGD ote Me Ise CSE 
ran from April ist through May ha iv = Yr -E 
31st. By visiting all the organi- Peeeraiaee ie raw Ree PREY 


May 1, 2016, The Phoenix Pioneer Cemetery and Phoe- 
nix Historical Society and Museum hosted the second of the 
Heritage Cemetery Days series--visiting cemeteries in the 
Rogue Valley. Dorothy Cotton selected and prepared back- 


a 
Bi 
fi 


zations, answering their ques- 
tions and becoming members of 
some, it was possible to receive 
lots of chances to win two beau- 
tiful gift baskets. 
Congratulations to our own 
Dorothy Cot- 
ton for holding 


ground for ten gravesites to visit. 


the winning 
ticket of the 
larger gift bas- 
ket! 


The delighted recipient of 
the second gift basket was Nel 


Margaret (Bolz) Croly & 
Rick Bolz share their 


Sebree of Ashland, a member of 
SOHS, who said that this was 
the first thing she ever won. 


Dorothy Cotton introduces Mike 
Wrede, Cemetery Chairman & Dick 
Croly, PIS President 


grandfather, Richard F. 
Bolz--18721954 


Blasts from the Past 
From 1967: 
About 140 rural phone users 
in the Phoenix and Talent 
areas who previously had 
eight-party lines now have 
four-party service. In addi- 
tion, these rural customers 
have full selective ringing, 
meaning that they hear only 
one ring--their own. 
From 1987: 
Railroad officials blamed an 
insufficiently lubricated 
wheel for an accident that 
sent a locomotive and 20 
railroad cars careening off 
the tracks between Talent 
and Phoenix July 22. It 
may take a month before 
crews can remove the train 
cars, which were carrying 


lumber from a ravine into 
which they fell after derail- 


ing. 


Inside this issue: 


Cemeteries Offer Living 2 
History 
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Phoenix High Ag 
Teacher Tops in State 


Muscum Board Members 2 
Long Ago Picture 3 
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Fixtures at Crater Lake 4 
for 57 Years 


Annual 
Picnic/Membership 


Drive 


Phoenix Historical 
Society & Museum 
September 20, 2016 
6:00 pm 
Main Dish and drinks will 


be provided. 


Bring your own service, a 
side dish or dessert to 
share and your member- 
ship dues. 
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More Memories by Bob Hearn 


The following are memo- 
ries Bob Hearn shared of 
Faye Carver and Lillian 
Coleman (his Grandma 
Nell’s sister) and other recol- 
lections. 

The house just north of 
them belonged to Mrs. 
Blackwood. Harry Reames 
lived just north of us and we 
were directly across from the 
Colver House. 

As asmall child, I ran 
across Highway 99 and they 
would usually have a treat 
for me. I liked peanut but- 
ter cookies and was known 
as “the peanut butter 
kid.” (Years later there was 
a bakery outlet in the “white 
house” where I bought a big 
peanut butter cookie for old 
times sake on one of my trips 
through Phoenix.) 

Faye had horses and 
probably played polo with 
the boys while young. I re- 
member seeing a polo mallet 
in the house. She rode in all 
the parades on a highly 
decorated horse. When she 
was mayor of Phoenix she 
was billed as the only female 
horse-riding mayor in the 
U.S. 

Aunt Lillie passed away 
in about 1963. Faye sent me 
and my future wife a hand- 
painted, wooden tray from 
Italy as a wedding present in 


that year from the two of 
them. It’s hanging on my 
kitchen wall right now. I 
stayed in their house on one 
of my trips north in the 
1950s. It was a well built 
place with imported glass 
windows, etc. With the big 
porch it reminded me of a 
southern mansion. They did 
not have a refrigerator--just 
an icebox. I was intrigued 
by the weekly deliveries and 
the way the iceman handled 
the ice with his tongs. Those 
two were Christian scientists 
and didn’t go to doctors. 
They lived so many years 
after Grandma Nell who was 
a dedicated Presbyterian 
and who died in her fifties. I 
note that Lillian was really 
old when she passed away 
and Faye was 83. Harry 
Reames lived to a ripe old 
age, too, and kept working 
at Grandpa’s old store after 
he retired. (Mrs. Blackwood 
outlived everybody and I 
don’t think she ever saw any 
doctors either.) Go figure. 

Miss Prescott, my second 
grade teacher, was a close 
friend of Faye in the latter 
days when they both lived in 
Ashland. They helped start 
the Shakespeare program 
there. 

I saw Miss Prescott ona 
couple of trips through Ash- 


Margaret (Bolz) Croly, Editor 


tlemac3441@gmail.com 


The Gasburg Cazetle 
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land in the early 1990s. 
That’s when I had lunch 
with Gordon Germer who 
told me she was still alive 
and living in Ashland. She 
had passed away just before 
my third trip north. 

Gordon was in our class, 
too, and some of you many 
remember that his father 
had a ranch to the south on 
Highway 99. One day 
Gordon and I went calf rid- 
ing. When I mounted the 
calf it took off under a hay 
rake and so I slid off the 
back end. A few days later 
we were playing with a rope 
and Gordon lassoed my left 
leg and with a quick jerk 
broke my femur. Gordon 
was still apologizing for that 
so many years later. 

They took me to the hos- 
pital and my leg was sus- 
pended vertically by pulleys. 
I stayed there for quite 
awhile enjoying all the toys 
and attention I was getting. 
The bad news was that when 
I got home I had to take all 
the tape off my leg and hip 
myself. It was slow and 
painful and took me about 
two weeks to complete the 
task. 
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Cemeteries Offer Living History 


“Once your records and 
maps tell you when and 
where your ancestors were 
buried, the next step is no 
less than a military cam- 
paign--the actual physical 
visit to the cemetery. This is 
a lesson and science in itself, 

“First, you must prepare 
for the visit. Understand 
the laws of the state (or 
cemetery) you intent to 
visit. You will need to know 
what’s expected of your visit 
and treatment of the ceme- 
tery. Whether you are visit- 
ing a private cemetery or 
crossing someone’s land, you 
must get permission from 
the owner. 

“Living in Jackson 
County may spoil your per- 
ception, because of the large 
percentage of well-kept 
cemeteries we see here. 

“Carry a flashlight for 
shaded areas, a mirror to 
reflect sunlight, clippers to 
clear away overgrown vege- 
tation, plain water to wash 
the surface of the monu- 
ment. a soft-brush, a bag of 
flour to safely highlight any 
inscriptions (of course, not 
on the wet stone), a notepad 
to write down descriptions 
and drawings of exactly 


what you see, a pry bar to 
move fallen stones or those 
in animal holes, and a cam- 
era. Decide whether you 
really want to do rubbings; 
that will mean more equip- 
ment to carry: paper, char- 
coal, additive. 

“The ‘dream kit’ can in- 
clude a voice recorder, video 
recorder, basic camera, digi- 
tal camera, a GPS device 
anda Palm Pilot. 

“Once you get there, you 
will find that cemeteries are 
living lessons in history. 
There you will discover atti- 
tude and circumstance based 
on the monuments left be- 
hind, their type and inscrip- 
tions. Sometimes they speak 
volumes, and sometimes 
they just list a name and 
dates. Tombstones can be 
nothing more than rotted 
wood or rock markers, or 
they can be large ornate 
statues or long slabs with 
biographical sketches of the 
deceased. 

“Styles and materials also 
can reveal the years the 
markers were made. Before 
1800, monuments were slen- 
der, square sandstone or 
slate slabs without orna- 


ment. From 1830 to 1860, 


Phoenix High Ag Teacher Is Tops In State 


Phoenix High School 
teacher Jeremy Kennedy 
has been named Oregon’s 
Agriculture Teacher of the 
year. 

Kennedy has taught at 
Phoenix High for 10 years 
teaching two levels of weld- 
ing. a metal-fabrication 
class. agricultural leadership 
and maintenance of natural 


resources, His focus in the 
leadership class is on speech 
because students can earn 
college-level speech credit 
for the course at Klamath 
Community College. Stu- 
dents in welding classes can 
earn credits at Rogue Com- 
munity College. 

‘Above and beyond 


(course curriculum), I hope 


they were moderately sculp- 
tured stones of white marble 


--a favorite of lichen and 


moss. 


“From 1860 to 1880, they 


were square, elaborately 
ornate towering marble 
sculptures. From 1880-1910, 


they were soft, gray granite 


stones easily eroded by the 


weather. And, from 1910 to 
the present, they have been 
polished granite or marble 


lying flat on the ground. 


“When visiting a ceme- 
tery, notice what surrounds 
your focus area. Observe 
surrounding travesties. If 
there are several bearing the 
same surname, then you 
should find relatives of the 
deceased. Another discovery 
could be a woman’s maiden 
name from the nearby tomb- 
stones of her family. 

“When recording burial 
sites, draw and number the 
plots. Write down the in- 
scriptions. Don’t depend 
solely on your cameras. Pay 
attention to shadows and 
angle your shots. 

“If you take tombstone 
rubbings, find out what the 
appropriate methods and 
materials are. Inscriptions 
are fragile and can chip if 


they learn some employment 
skills; being on time, working 
really hard, being honest and 
having some integrity,’ Ken- 
nedy said. 

He’s also good at getting 
the community involved with 
FFA programs at PHS and 
other schools in the Rogue 


Valley. 
Taken from The Mat! Tribune arti- 
cle, Sept. 2016, hy Tony Bloom. 


transferred incorrectly. Along 
with a few records, and per- 
haps a family heirloom or two, 
your ancestors’ tombstones 
may be the only physical evi- 
dence that they lived.” 

The Internet is a valuable 
resource. Visit 
www.cyndislist.com for links 
to “Cemeteries.” Other sites 
are www.interment.net, 
www.daddezio.com/cemetery/, 
and City of the Silent at 
www.best.com/-gazissax/ 
city.html. 

Genealogical Web pages 
like www.rootsweb.com, 
www.ancestry.com and 
www.genealogy.com have tu- 
torials within their lesson 
links on research. 

The Rogue Valley Genea- 
logical Society has many re- 
sources available for perusal. 

Taken from an article writ- 
ten by Judith Katzmark. 
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6-—-Ashland (Oregon) Daily Tidings Thursday, June 26, 1969 


in 1907. Front row, left to right: Syble Fish, Teresa Purker- 
son, Raymond Fish, Faye Carver, Elsie Cox, Andrew John- 
son, Clarence Fry, Jack Allen. Second row: Harry Huston, 
Mable Libby, Norvan (Jim) Walters, Culver (Ted) Furry, 
Russell Evans, Clarence Evans, Fred Burger. Third row: 
Lena Johnson, Ethel Evans, Elva Walters, Mable Anderton, 
Neil Purkerson, Roy Renolds, Earl Fry. Back row, Ethel 


Vandorfy, Hazel Anderson, Everette Edsall, Marion Bar- 
num, Ralph Taylor, Alvin Wheeler, Mable Taylor, Tom 
Edsall, Ralph Roberts. The teacher’s name was Standard. 
The upper elementary grades were taught in the second 
story of the school building; the lower grades were in the 
first story. Demolition of the building was begun in June, 
1907. The newer school building is on the same site. 
— Picture Courtesy Thomas L. Edsall 


Back Then by Erik Bromberg (Oregon Historical Quarterly, Sept. 1960) 


“T'ood prices sometimes securely bound with strap 
were very high. The GEN- 
ERAL LANE sailing from 
Oregon City in 1849 dis- 
charged her cargo in Sacra- 
mento. She had several tons 
of eggs on board which the 
captain sold to a passenger 
for thirty cents a dozen. 

; The purchaser sold them in 

Gees for a dollar 
each! And in 1853 Oregon 


sent a few boxes of apples, 


iron as a protection from 
fruit thieves. In San Fran- 
cisco they brought a net 
profit of $2.00 a pound. 
Even in Portland in 1856 
three boxes of Winesaps sold 
for $102.00. Governor 
Briggs sold his apples and 
peaches raised in the Rogue 
River Valley in the nearby 
towns in 1859-60 for one 
dollar each. And in 1859 


Jacksonville staged its first 
agricultural fair, featuring the 


enough apples to supply 


demand. 
Gloria Mundi apple, which 


sold at $2.50 per apple and not 


oe ieee on 


Photo courtesy of SOHS . Hoover Collection 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 


607 N. Church Street 
P. O. Box 1466 
Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


Open Monday thru Friday 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


You can be a member of Phoenix 
Historical Society for just $10.00 a 
year per person. Join now and help 
preserve the history of Phoenix and 

the surrounding area. 
Regular PHS meetings are held on 
the second Tuesday of each month at 


7:00 p.m. at the Phoenix Museum. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 
would be much appreciated by anyone 
receiving this newsletter. Please send to above 
address or editor. 


Fixtures at Crater Lake for 57 Years 


Lloyd and Larry Smith, 
75-year-old twin brothers and 
graduates of Phoenix High 
School, are park icons. 

“Lloyd has spent portions 
of 57 years working on sea- 
sonal trail crews, as a law 
enforcement ranger and other 
jobs and, the past several 
years, as a Friends of Crater 
Lake volunteer. Larry has 
been involved for 55 years, 
mostly as a seasonal interpre- 
tive ranger and with the 
Friends as the person who 
coordinates, organizes and 
spends winter weekends as a 
volunteer interpreter. 

“Their Crater Lake history 
is impressive. Larry’s and 
Lloyd’s inaugural Crater 
Lake visit was in 1947 as 7- 
year-olds with their parents, 
Elmer and Ruby, while living 


in Phoenix. 


“Larry and Lloyd told 
about Crater Lake visits in 
the 1950s with their father, 
a machinist for Tucker Sno- 
Cat in Medford. 

“’Old Man Tucker was a 
wild driver, ‘ boasted of his 
father, explaining how he 
would load 20 to 30 people 
in a trailer and tow them 
along the lake’s rim. In 
those years, too, before the 
Cleetwood Cove trail was 
built from the rim to the 
lake in 1960, the route de- 
scended 1.7 miles from a 
trailhead near Crater Lake 
Lodge. 

“I remember going down 
that trail and how narrow it 
was,’ Larry said of the hike, 
which he and his brother 
first did as 7-year-olds. ‘I 
remember the rocks falling. 

“In 1959, when the 


Arunual Piewiel Membership Drive 


See page t for detacle 


brothers were students at 
then-Southern Oregon State 
College, Lloyd heard about 
summer jobs at the park. 
That summer, driving his 
‘97 Chevy, he began his first 
season on a trail crew. 

Larry was recovering from 
surgery and stayed home. 

In following years the broth- 
ers became fixtures, tackling 
a variety of jobs. 

Both went into teaching, 
Larry in Jacksonville, where 
he still lives and teaches-and 
serves as the town crier-- 
while Lloyd taught in 
Grants Pass until retiring 
and moving to Longview, 
Wash. For many summers, 
Lloyd’s family, his wife, 
Helen, and their children, 
and Larry and his wife, 
Linda, and their children, 
lived side-by-side seasonal 


housing. 

“The kids thought they 
owned the park,” Lloyd 
laughed. 

“The Smith brothers 
don’t own the park. The 
park and Crater Lake own 
them. 

“*Remember the word 
magical,” Lloyd said of why 
he, his brother and their 
families keep returning to 
Crater Lake. ‘It’s still magi- 
cal. Larry and I love to 
share our love for the park 
and the lake with people. 
It’s magical.” 


Taken from a Mail Tribune 
April 2016 article written by 
Lee Juillerat. 
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We Shouldn’t Turn Our Back On History 


Inside this issue: 
“Jackson County’s Board 


9 of Commissioners probably 
has head the adage, ‘Those 
who forget history are bound 


Christmas in 1800s 
America’s West 
to repeat it.’ 


“That’s particularly ironic 
in the case of the Southern 


Museum Board Members 2 


Tub Springs 3 Oregon Historical Society, 
whose current financial 
Downtown Phoenix 3 hardships are primarily the 


Gets Review result of actions taken by 
past commissioners. And 
yet, in the wake of the Nov. 


Grandparent Stories 3 
8 defeat of a historical soci- 


Mess nralleien tes 4 ety le Commissioner Rick 
Christmas Party Invite Dyer opined: Theoters 
y . é ae 
voiced their opinions loud 

and clear that they don’t 
want public resources used 
to fund that.” In the same 
story he said the society lost 
its own independent funding 
because of a statewide vote. 

“What he didn’t say is 
that county taxpayers are 
already paying taxes that 
were approved for historical 
preservation. But those 
taxes are no longer being 
used for that purpose and 
instead have been siphoned 
off into a variety of other 
county expenses, including 
the commissioners’ greatly 


Cookbooks For! Sale 


4 


3 eho 3 
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increased salaries. 
“A little history is in order: 
In 1948, Jackson County 


voters approved a continu- 


Available at $15.00 


ing levy of 25 cents per 


A Fier Gears en : $1,000 of assessed property 
j value to support the histori- 


item ety 


grew to be nearly $2 million 
annually, an amount that 
funded multiple museums, a 
historical working farm and 
a vast archive of historical 
treasures. 

“In 1997, state voters ap- 
proved Measure 50, which 
included a little-understood 
clause that rolled all existing 
levies for any jurisdiction 
into the jurisdiction’s gen- 
eral fund. In Jackson 
County, that meant voter- 
approved funding for librar- 
ies and the historical society 
were directed into the 
county’s general fund. In 
short order, the county’s 
library system and historical 
society were pushed into dire 
straits by the commissioners’ 
budget decisions. 

“After suffering a full clo- 
sure and then greatly re- 
duced hours, the libraries 
were given new life by vot- 
ers’ funding of a library dis- 
trict. But the original li- 
brary tax rate, along with 
the original historical society 
tax, is still on the county’s 
books and still being col- 
lected. 

“As to the funding shift 
being a result of a state vote, 
that’s only part of the story. 
The vote did indeed shift the 
funds into the county pot, 
but nothing in that vote 
prohibited the county from 


libraries and historical soci- 
ety. (To be fair, the county 
did support them to a de- 
gree, but nowhere near the 
level the levies would have 
provided.) 

“Dyer is accurate in saying 
the voters have spoken on 
whether to restore publid 
funding to the historical so- 
ciety. It might, however, be 
interesting to ask them what 
they think about covewring 
other specific county ex- 
penses--the commissioners’ 
salaries, for instance. Per- 
haps the county should let 
the public vote on building 
and planning fees? 

“The point is, a govern- 
ment serves many functions, 
and certainly not all of them 
are popular. But it is the 
sum of those parts that pro- 
vides the full value to its 
community. 

“The historical society, 
which will lay off its half- 
dozen paid emplyess, must 
now seek out funding from 
many sources in the commu- 
nity to continue its mission: 
to preserve Southern Oregon 
history, its artifacts and its 
archives. Count officials 
would do well to consider 
history recent and past and 
find a way to contribute to 
that effort.” 


From the “Our View” Nov. 27, 
2016 Mail Tribune article. 


cal He In time, that continuing to support the 
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Christmas in the 1800s America’s West 


It’s hard to imagine now, but 
at the beginning of the 19th 
century Christmas was hardly 
celebrated. Many businesses 
did not even consider it a holi- 
day. However by the end of the 
century it had become the big- 
gest annual celebration and 
took on the form that we recog- 
nize today. 


By the mid 1800s the Ameri- 
can Christmas tradition in- 
cluded much of the same cus- 
tums and festivities as it dues 
today. including tree decorat- 
ing, gift-giving. Santa Claus, 
greeting cards, stockings by the 
fire. church activities and fam- 
ily-oriented days of feasting and 
fun. 


But, for those in the Old 
West, far away from the more 
civilized life of the east, pio- 
neers. cowboys, explorers. and 
mountain men, usually cele- 
brated Christmas with home- 
made gifts and humble fare. 


Christmas for many in the Old 
West was a difficult time. For 
those on the prairies, they were 
often barraged with terrible 
blizzards and savage December 
winds. For mountain men. 
forced away from their mining 
activities long before Christmas. 
in fear of the blinding winter 
storms and freezing cold. the 
holidays were often meager. 
But. to these strong pioneers. 


Christmas would not be forgot- 
ten, he it ever so humble. 


Determined to bring the spirit 
of Christmas alive on the 
American frontier. soldiers 
could be heard caroling at their 
remote outposts, the smell of 
Venison roasting over and open 
hearth wafted upon the winds 
of the open prairie, and these 
hardy pioneers looked forward 
to the chance to forget their 
hard everyday lives to focus on 
the holiday. 


Laura Ingalls Wilder wrote of 
the preparations for Christmas 
on the Kansas Prairie: “Ma was 
busy all day long, cooking good 
things for Christmas. She 
baked salt-rising bread and 
rwinjun bread, and Swedish 
crackers, and huge pan of baked 
beans, with salt pork and mo- 
lasses. She baked vinegar pies 
and dried-apple pies. and filled 
a big jar with cookies, and she 
let Laura and Mary lick the 


cake spoon.” That very Christ- 
mas, Laura Ingalls was de- 
lighted to find a shiny new tin 
cup, a peppermint candy. a 
heart shaped cake. and a brand 
new penny in her stocking. For 
in those days. these four small 
cifts in her stocking were a 
wealth of gifts to the young girl, 


Though perhaps modest, these 


hardy pioneers made every at- chets, carved wooden toys, pil- 


tempt to decorate their homes lows. footstools and embroidered 
for the holidays with whatever hankies, might have had the fam- 
natural materials looked attrac- ily members working on for 
live at the bleakest time of months ahead of Christmas. Oth- 
ers knitted scarves. hats, mitts 
and socks. Ifthe family had had 


a good year, the children might 


year, such as evergreens, pine- 
cones, holly, nuts, and berries, 
For some, there might even be find candles, small gifts, cookies 
a Christmas tree, gaily deco- 
rated with bits of ribbon, yarn, 
berries, popcorn or paper 


and fruit in their stockings. 


Christmas Eve would generally 
strings, and homemade decora- find most families singing carols 
around the Christmas tree or fire- 
place. On Christmas Day, most 
would attend church, return home 
for the traditional Christmas 
meal, and spend the day visiting 
with friends and neighbors. 


tions, Some of these home 
made decorations were often 
figures or dolls made of straw or 
yarn, Cookie dough ornaments 
and gingerbread men were also 
popular. In other places, wood 
was simply too scarce to 
“waste” ona tree, if one could 
be found at all. Other pioneer 
homes were simply too small to 
make room for a tree, 


Then. as it is today, Christmas 
would also find many a mountain 
man, explorer, or lone cowboy, 
spending a solitary evening with- 
out the benefit of festivities. The 
more things change, some things 
inevitably remain the same. 


At the very least, almost 
every home would make the 
holiday a time of feasting-- 
bringing out preserved fruits 


From the Internet. 
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and vegetables. fresh game if 
possible, and for those that 
could afford it. maybe even beef 
oraham. Many women began 
to bake for the holiday weeks 
ahead of time. leaving the plum 
pudding to age in the pot until 
Christmas dinner. 


Many of the homemade figts, 
including corn husk dolls, sa- 
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@ Remembering Tub Springs 


How many of you re- 
member traveling cast along 
the Greensprings Highway 
to Tub Springs State Park? 
It was named for a tub origi- 
nally placed there in the 
1930s. 

“Consider, the travails of 
the 1846 Jesse Applegate 
party on its four-day trek 
from Klamath Falls along a 
‘zood but very rough and 
broken’ trail to the Rogue 
Valley. From Klamath 
Falls, the wagons moved up 
and over the relatively gen- 
tle terrain formed by recent 
lava flows of the High Cas- 
cade volcanoes until they 
reached Jenny Creek 


slightly east of what is now 
the Pinehurst Inn. 


“There they faced the 
front lip of a 3-million year- 
old lava flow forcing them to 
arduously descend a steep 
cliff. From there the terrain 
mellowed, although they 
had to wend their way 


around boulders. hard rem- 
nants of volcanic debris flows 
that surged from a long- 
vanished 22.8 million-year-old 
volcano. 

“The travelers paused at 
Tub Springs for a welcome 
respite from their journey, 
enjoying fresh water and 
probably popping blisters the 
size of eggs. 

“What was the origin of 
Tub Springs? Springs bubble 
up wherever the water table 
intersects the Earth’s surface. 
A fault extending along the 
west side of the draw fractured 
the rock like grinding molars 
of type-A personalities, allow- 
ing water to collect and perco- 


late along the fracture. 
When the water reached an 
obstruction, it spewed forth 
a life-giving liquid.” 
Visiting there today you 
can read the panels describ- 
ing the history of the area 
and take a 15-20 minute 
hike along the loop trail. 


Taken from 2014 Mail Tribune 
article “Rub a dub Tub 
(Springs)” by Jad D’Allura. 


Editor’s note: When I was 
growing up. I recall the family 
taking a picnic lunch to Tub 
Springs State Park during the 
hot summer days in the valley. 
The refreshing cool. spring wa- 
ter and shade of the numerous 
trees were very welcoming. 


Phoenix: One-Lane Downtown Gets a Review 


It’s been a year since the 
@ ie of Main Street and 

Bear Creek Drive in Phoenix 
to one-lane traffic with bike 
lanes was made. 

Many have been unhappy 
with the change. Businesses 
have noticed a decline in 
activity. The City Council 
will be conducting a traffic 
study on the issue. Septem- 
ber of 2017 has been set for 
a decision based on a data- 


driven choice. 

It’s unknown how much 
effect the extensive Exit 24 
2 1/2 years of interchange 
construction and rearrange- 
ment of traffic lanes and 
signals had on traffic. 

Data collection led by New 
Public Works Director Ray 
DiPasquale will begin fol- 
lowing the completion of the 
interchange project which 
may extend through spring 


Children Want Grandparent Stories 


Here are some of the tales 
that are certain to pique the 
grandkids’ interest: 

e How their grandparents 
met. Did you meet 
your future wife/ 
husband in grade 
school? Di d you ini- 
tially dislike the man/ 

woman you eventually 
® married? Children are 


often curious about how 


people in their lives 
ended up together--and 
they’ll like the joy they 
see In your eyes as you 
talk about your endur- 
ing love. The day their 
parents were born. Kids 
usually like hearing 
about their parents. 


e The day they were born. 


Do the same witha 
story about your grand- 


of 2017. 

Fewer accidents the past 
year have been recorded com- 
pared to the previous three 
years. 

Factors to be studied include 
accident data, citations, peak 
and off-peak traffic volumes, 
and intersection levels. Public 
opinion might also be sur- 
veyed. 

The development of the 
planned community center 


child’s birth. What prepa- 
rations did you make? 
What did you expect? 
When did you first see 
your grandchild? What 
did he or she look like? 

e First jobs. Talk about the 
restaurant where you 
washed dishes. Talk about 
where you worked. Tell 
children about your best 
and worst bosses, experi- 


between Bear Creek Drive 
and Main Street needs to be 
incorporated with study 
data. 

Highway 99 from Talent 
to Valley View Road is 
scheduled to change to a 
three-lane configuration 
beginning in 2017 according 


to ODOT. 


Taken from Nov. 25, 2016 
Mail Tribune article by Tony 


ences with your job, and 
what you learned from 
each position. 

e Proudest achievements. 
Think back to the mo- 
ments in your life when 
you felt proud. You'll 

teach your grandchil- 

dren to try hard, never 
quit, and take pride in 
their accomplishments. 


From Charlie’s Home News. 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 


607 N. Church Street 
P. O. Box 1466 
Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


Open Monday thru Friday 
1 p.m. to4 p.m. 


You can be a member of Phoenix 
Historical Society for just $10.00 a 


year per person. Join now and help 


preserve the history of Phoenix and 


the surrounding area. 


Regular PHS meetings are held on 
the second Tuesday of each month at 
7:00 p.m. at the Phoenix Museum. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 
would be much appreciated by anyone 
receiving this newsletter. Please send to above 
address or editor. 


Piggy Pears, Tipsy Bee and 
Stagecoach Orchards and Bear 
Creek all share a local connection 
that’s as colorful as their names 
imply. They were Rogue Valley 
pear producer brand names, and 
the labels on their fruit crates 
were designed to catch the eye of 
packing houses and retailers. 

Growers and packers applied 
these unique labels to crate ends 
for shipping identification and to 
help folks remember their prod- 
uct. 

Old crate labels from local 
orchards are now collectibles 
mostly ranging between $4 and 


$8. Others range from $35-$50. 
Peggy Glover for the Mail Trobune 
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Crates of Colorful Memories 


‘ishing you a 
jolly old holiday! && ae ae 
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\ Please Join Us . 
vtnnual Christmas F arty 


December 13, 2016 
6:00 pm 
Phoenix Museum 
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DACRE RSS pan 
Pizza & Drinks Provided 
Bring Finger Food to Share & 


Donation for Museum 
(601 3-C Tax Deductible) 
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